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Women and War Work. By Helen Fraser. New York: G. 
Arnold Shaw, 1918. 

Of all the effects that the war has produced, or is producing, within 
the countries at war with Germany, none is more interesting than the 
change which is taking place in the status of women. 

Other changes, though possibly fraught with great significance, are 
either less revolutionary or have the air of being less permanent. Men 
have learned to submit cheerfully to severe restrictions ; but submission 
to centralized authority for the sake of patriotic cooperation is no 
new thing, even in democracies. In war time, people are learning 
to be more economical, more temperate, more thrifty; but economy, 
temperance, and thrift, are not novelties — in France, at least, they were, 
even before the war, national habits. And besides, there is no assur- 
ance that the virtues learned in wartime will continue to be generally 
practised after the immediate occasion for their exercise has passed. 
Meatless and wheatless days may teach self-sacrifice, but will not 
necessarily establish a habit of economy among people whose standard 
of living is normally high. 

The change in the condition of women, however — especially in 
England and in France — amounts to a revolution in thought. Certain 
prejudices, certain false sentiments, have departed — probably never to 
return. It is true that this revolution, like most other revolutions, has 
been for a long time preparing ; but the results are not on that account 
less surprising. The strength and adaptability of women in all manner 
of work connected with the war have been a revelation. 

Just what the change has meant to England one may most easily 
and most agreeably learn from Helen Fraser' s Women and War Work 
— almost an ideal war book in its combination of informing facts and 
figures with straightforward emotional appeal and serious, work-a-day 
enthusiasm. Miss Fraser is an official of the British Treasury: she 
is now lecturing in this country with the approval of the British 
Government. Since August, 1914, she has been continuously engaged 
in various kinds of war work. Her book shows that she possesses not 
merely a thorough understanding of the details of organization, but a 
real insight into human nature. 

When one thinks of women's work in the war one naturally thinks 
first of such things as nursing, Y. W. C. A. work, and the clerical 
work connected with the big supplementary organizations. One knows, 
of course, that women do in some cases work in munitions factories 
and on farms ; that they perform heavy labor and engage in dangerous 
service. But if one's information is derived from a casual reading of 
newspapers or magazines one has much to learn. 

In England, in France, women have come to the front amazingly 
as organizers. In England they have not only proved equal to the 
immense task of nursing the sick and wounded, but they have supplied 
some of the ablest physicians and surgeons. On the farms and in 
factories they are doing all but the heaviest work. They have proved 
their ability as mechanics and engineers. In the munitions factories 
they do not shrink from performing the most dangerous operations. 
Women police officers are doing the things that men have done as well 
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as the men have done them and are doing things that men cannot do 
nearly so well. The success of English women in all kinds of work 
formerly regarded as fit only for men is astonishing; the number of 
women who are doing men's work in England is far greater than 
most persons suppose: to-day there are between 800,000 and 1,000,000 
in munitions works alone. England has carried on a tremendous experi- 
ment in practical " feminism " and the results exceed all expectations. 

As for gallantry : "On one occasion in France in an air raid, enemy 
bombs came very near some girl signallers. They behaved splendidly, 
and some one suggested that it should be mentioned in the Orders of 
the Day. ' No,' said die Commanding Officer, ' we don't mention sol- 
diers in orders for doing their duty.' The ' Waacs ' — members of the 
Women's Army Auxiliary Corps — are a part of His Majesty's Forces, 
and when a girl joins she is subject to army rules and regulations. 
Before going to France, she is handed the two identification discs 
which every soldier receives." 

In spirit, Miss Fraser's book is not merely patriotic. In reading 
it one catches a glimpse of a future better than the past — of finer 
and more practical ideals, of juster ethical standards, of better relations 
between the sexes and truer cooperation between men and women. 



